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ALL ALIVE O! 


Tue triumph of old-fashioned farce, farce pure and simple 
—farce thoroughly English, owing nothing to any French or 
| German original—has been re-established by the genuine 
success of Mr. Jacops’ Beauty and the Barge, put into 
dramatic form by Louis N. Parker, and played at the New 
| Theatre for all it is worth (and this will amount to a tidy 
| sum at the end of the long run that may with safety be 
| predicted for it) by Mr. Cyrm Mavupe and the first-rate 
|company he has got together for this particular work. Mr. 
Cyr, Mavupe, admirably made up, impersonates the elderly, gay, 
seductive, ready-witted Captain James Barley, of the barge 
Heart in Hand, to perfection: that is, taking for granted 
the absoiute correctness of Mr. Jacons’ portraiture of a class, 
with which it is unlikely that one in a hundred among the 
audience is so thoroughly acquainted as to be able to claim the 
right of special and particular criticism. Never having meta 
Captain Jones Barley, 1 can only express my confidence in 
Mr. Jacons’ description and Cyrm Mavupe’s impersonation 
of him as together constituting a faithful picture of a real 
existing type, just as much as were Cap’en Cuttle and Jack 
Bunsby, whom we accept on the authority of Cares 
| Dickens. In representing this superior Bargee Mr. Cyrit 
| Maung has added another excellent portrait to his already 
well-stocked gallery of dramatic characters. 

In this farcical piece the dialogue is of minor importance 

as long as it is characteristic and as long as the bustling 
action is never for one single instant allowed to flag. Were 
pretty and lively Miss Jess Bateman, as the ingénue Ethel 
| Smedley, and her lover Lieutenant Seton Boyne, R.N. (a 
difficult part extremely well played by Mr. Keyyera Doua.as), 
to allow themselves to drop into sentiment for one single 
|moment, the change of tone, and of the tempo at which 
| dialogue and action have to be taken, would be fatal to a 
piece that must be played lightly and at high pressure 
from first to last. This is also true of the second pair of lovers, 
Herbert Manners and Lucy Dallis, rendered in the same 
lively manner by Mr. Marsn Auten and Miss Rita Joxiver, 
| with just as much reality put into their love-making as the 
exigencies of the go-ahead business of the stage will allow. 

Mr. E. M. Rosson as the diminutive George Porter, the 
plucky little landlord of the “Old Ship,” and husband of its 
fascinating landlady (delightfully impersonated by clever 
Miss Mary Broven) is immense. Then the way in which Miss 
Mary Brovon, in a temper, bangs down on the bar counter 
Captain Barley’s pint of stout, splashing him all over as if 
by the merest accident, is something to see. The fights, the 
hustling, the accordion playing, the dancing, the amusing 
assumption of the outward physical signs of some mysteriously 
sudden illness by Tom Codd (Mr. Lennox Pawte), send the 
Second Act along amid continuous outbursts of laughter, 
testifying to the thorough enjoyment of a crammed and 
enthusiastic house. 

Mr. Epmuxp Mavrice as the irascible Major Smedley, a 
character not by any means new to farce, starts the fast and 
furious fun in the opening scene of the First Act; and all 
the others, in their degree, including Miss Aveta Measor 
representing Mrs. Smedley, the one absolutely quiet person 
in the piece, keep the game alive without a moment’s pause. 
Solidly absurd is Mr. Freverick Votrt as John Dibbs, the 
Major's gardener; while Mrs. Cuartes Catvert as the woe- 

| begone love-lorn housekeeper, Mrs. Baldwin, has only to look 

the part in order to set the merriment going. All the minor 

characters stand out distinctly and find excellent representa- 

| tives in Messrs. Lirriepate Power, A. G. Onstow, J. B. Fox, 
J. H. Brewer, and R. Eyre. 

The rehearsals of this ultra-farcical piece, with but a very 

| slight plot, have evidently been admirably managed, as they 

will always be where so thorough an artist as Mr. Cyni 
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AT A WET CROSSING; 


Or, “Iurration 18 Toe Suvcenest Form or Fiatrery.” 








Mauve is in command of the stage, and, consequently, its 
run, a8 quite an exceptional success, is secured for a long 
time to come. 





HONEST RELUCTANCE. 


My dear, when I met you a summer ago, 
I found you so dainty, so pretty and sweet, 
That long I debated on whether or no 
To lay down my hand and my heart at your feet ; 
But I had got used to a bachelor life, 
And you were as lively as lively could be, 
So I didn't ~I thought you might prove, as a wife, 
A trifle too jumpy for me. 


And now that I’ve watched you and seen what you are 
I know that your heart is as true as your eyes, 
Your spirit as lofty and clear as a star, 
And gladly, oh, gladly I’d try for the prize ; 
But my youth has left me alone in a groove, 
And yours is so fresh and deliciously new 
That I dare not—TI fear that, for life, 1 should prove 
A trifle too stodgy for you. Dumu-Dum. 








Appropriate SaakspeartaN Quotation ror. M. Ano.e Beox,— 
“Double, double, toil and trouble.” 
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“THE GROWING HANDICAP OF MARRIAGE.” 


In these lines, which do not necessarily reflect his own views, the 
thor ventures to assume the attitude of a certain correspondent to the 
mes, who, in @ recent letter under the above heading, passed some 
evere strictures upon the Modern Wife. His diatribe included the 
following remarks :—‘‘ The vapid insipidities, the idle tittle-tattle that 
too often do duty for conversation, disgust, if they do not bore, the man 
whose business life is something more serious than a round of frivol 
and drivel . . The clever man may no more make a clever remark 
than the cricketer may howl right-handed to the lady cricketer. Oh for 


hour of the ancient Salons !’’) 


ui 


"Tis not her love of gaudy gear, 
Her hopeless vanity of heart, 
Her passion, vulgar but sincere, 
To earn the epithet of “ smart ;” 
These foibles —fatuous, I admit 
Might pass as relatively venial, 
If only in the sphere of Wit 
She proved a shade less uncongenial. 


= 


THE WHITE RABBIT. 
Cuapter X. 


The Adventure of the Prince with the Duchess of Bandusia. 


Wuew his audience nad been assembled on -the following 
morning the White Rabbit began his story : 

“T will not weary you,” he said in his loftiest and most 
condescending tone, “with all the details of my life in my 
father’s splendid Court. Let it suffice that at the age of 
fifteen I was noted not merely for the beauty of my person 
and my strength but also for the mental powers that I was 
able to bring to bear on every subject submitted to me.” 

“ Did they submit many?” asked the Cat. 

“That question,” said the Rabbit, “shows how ignorant 
you are of the usages of Courts.” 

“T daresay,” said the Cat. “I only thought fifteen was a 
bit young, you know. But no doubt I’m wrong.” 

“You are,” said the Rabbit. “Very wrong. In Sablonia 





Her damnably expensive taste 
In frills and feathers, fronts and toques, 
Could, by a sacrifice, be faced 
Had she the sense to see my jokes ; 
But as for any answering sign 
When I throw off a scintillation 
| might be casting pearls to swine, 
They 'd show as much appreciation. 


Could Woman grasp the views of men 
Upon the réle of perfect wife, 

What hopes a husband nurses when 
He launches out on married life, 

She might contrive to get her brain 
Equipped with intellectual tackle, 

And spare her lord the constant strain 
Of driveling, frivoling, hen-roost cackle. 


When I return, at four or so, 
Engrossed with Duty’s strenuous grind, 
I wish to bandy jeux-de-mots 
In converse with a kindred mind ; 
Hit by a slump in “ Dover A.,” 
A wild canard, a wanton rumour, 
I'd like to wash my cares away 
With jets of swift responsive humour. 


Oh salon-days! O golden times 
When Wit would wed with femmes d esprit, 
And armed with neat impromptu rhymes 
Always came home to repartee ; 
When women sat by Humour’s throne, 
And, all alert to wrest his laurels, 
In each department held their own, 
Even including that of morals. 
Those days are over. Life has shed 
Its Attic salt, its vernal sap 
(As all will gather who have read 
Me on the “ Marriage Handicap”) ; 
And, therefore, when to wife and home 
[ hear a husband murmur Vale ! 
I know just why he wants to roam : 
I sympathise with poor “ Bill Bailey” ! 


0. 8. 


More Infant Prodigies. 


Tue Chapel-en-le-Frith Horticultural Society recently offered 
9 4 





specifies as follows: “Best Loaf of Bread, baked by a 


| Cottager (three days old).” 





—_—— 


we develope rapidly. A man of fifteen there is fully the 
| equal of any man of. twenty-five in these retarded latitudes. 
However, if you don’t care to hear my story I’m sure I don’t 
want to tell it.” 
| “Sorry,” said the Cat, and the Rabbit resumed : 
| “Many were the lovely ladies who adorned with their 
|presence the Court of Sablonia; but amongst these the 
loveliest, by common consent, was the Duchess of Banpusia, 
|with whom my tale is concerned. Certainly she was no 
'mere girl. In her the passage of the years, while it took 
nothing from the charm of her incomparable beauty, had 
added that wisdom and of mind which so many of your 
| insipid fair ones lack. To be sure, she was not without her 
enemies, some of whom, indeed, went so far as to accuse her 
| of being an emissary in the pay of the King of P actorosa, 
|my father’s brother and the determined foe of our House. 
So soon, however, as it became known that I was ready on 
the slightest provocation to constitute myself the champion 
of the lady, these malignant whispers died out. I only 
mention them in order to avow my total disbelief in any 
rumour that reflected on this beautiful lady’s character. It 
is true that she was married to a wicked old rake of twice 
her age, but this fault, if fault it could be called, was due 
to the poverty and the heartless schemes of her parents, who 
had led her practically from the nursery to the altar in order 
to mate her with a man she had scarcely seen. So much 
then for the earlier history of the Duchess. At the time 
I speak of she was, as I have said, in the full flush of her 
beauty. She cast upon me the eyes of kindness; her sad 
fate as the wife of the villainous Duke appealed to all my 
sympathy, and I vowed to defend her with all my strength. 

“Naturally her evident preference for my society could not 
fail to raise up for me many enemies. In Courts, where life 
for the most part is all idleness and pleasure, spiteful gossip 
too often takes the place of conversation, and jealousy and 
pique are the petty motives that direct the actions of men. 

was not unaware of the rumours and innuendoes that were 
in the air, but with the heedlessness of youth I had made 
up my mind to disregard them. Well would it have been 
for me and for the object of my chivalrous devotion had I 
paid a closer attention to the envious schemes of some of 
those who were my daily companions. But ’tis the nature 
of Princes to be noble, and bon sang ne peut mentir.” 

“T say!” interrupted Rob, “ that’s not the right quotation, 
is it?” 

“How would you correct it?” asked the Rabbit. “It’s 
French, you know. Possibly you don’t understand French.” 

“Rot. I understand quite enough to know what I’m talking 
about. It ought to be, bon chien chasse de race.” 

“ That only shows your silliness,” said the Rabbit. “ You 
think everything must be about dogs. I know my quotation 
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| is right, for,” he added proudly, “ it is 

| the motto of our House, and it is to be 

| found carved on all the public buildings 
of Sablonia.” 

“Let him go on, Rob,” said the Cat. 
| “Tf it’s carved on all the public houses 
| of Sablonia he’s bound to know about 
it.” 

“T said public buildings,” said the 
Rabbit majestically, “ not public houses. 
And now, perhaps, you ‘Il let me pro- 
ceed ° 

“One morning I was walking in the 
gardens of the Palace. It was early 
summer, and the birds were singing in 
the trees and everything looked bright 
and fair. Yet somehow or other, in spite 
of the beauty of the day, I could not rid 
myself of melancholy forebodings. What 
am I, I thought to myself, that without 
any special merit of my own I should 
in the course of time become the master 
of all this scene of loveliness? Are 
there not possibly some as worthy as I 
who now languish in obscurity merely 
because the chances of their birth have 
not been propitious? Thus musing | 
became aware of a certain inexplicable 
strangeness in my surroundings. The 
familiar avenues, the grottoes, the undu- 
lating sweep of the great deer-park were 
in their ancient situations; but for some 
reason they hardly seemed the same. 
A glamour had fallen from them and, 
though the sun streamed upon them, 
they looked cold and bleak. Suddenly 
I saw my father advancing from the Royal 
Hunting Lodge to meet me. Although 
the morning was warm he was closely 
wrapped up, and the lower part of his 
face was concealed by a woollen muffler. 

“* Sir,’ said I, as he approached, ‘ you 
suffer. Is there aught I can do to relieve 
you?’ 

“ «Tis a mere nothing,’ he replied, ‘a 
touch of cold caught at the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the Oddfellows’ Hall 
yesterday. I am not so young as I was. 
Nay, do not protest, for I know, I feel, 
| that I am not.’ 

“Something in the tone of his voice 
| surprised me. Was this indeed my 

father? There could be no doubt: no 
| other man could imitate a majesty of 
| bearing and a nobility of aspect which 
| not even a woollen muffler could conceal. 
| And, as to the voice, it was, of course, 
| affected by the cold. 
| “* Will you oblige me,’ continued the 
King, after a pause necessitated by a 
severe fit of sneezing, ‘by taking this 
note to the chief librarian of the Palace ? 
| In return he will give you a book which 
| I desire you to bring tome. And, by 
| the way, he added, seemingly as an 
| afterthought, ‘ you may as well take with 
| you the Duchess of Baxpusia. She has 
| expressed a desire to see the Royal 
| library, and she cannot visit it under 
better auspices than yours.’ 
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“Jak, DEAR, I DO WISH YOU WOULD GET ANOTHER Puoto TAKEN.” 


“How orren nave I top you I wit wor?” 


“Bor way not?” (Then, thoughtfully, after a pause.) “ ARE YOU AFRAID OF BEING ASKED 10 
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“Need I say that I gave a joyful 
assent, seized the note, and sprang off to 
perform my pleasant commission. In 
five minutes I had found the Duchess, 
and together we proceeded to that part 
of the Palace in which the library is 
situated.” 

Here the Rabbit paused and took 
breath. 

“No more to-day,” he said. “La suite 
au prochain numéro. Do you understand 
that, Rob? It’s French.” 





Sermons in Stones. 


From a review of The Letters of 
Bishop Stubbs in the Literary Supplement 
of the Times : 

“He had searched the archives of Knares- 
borough Castle and was deeply versed in the 
geological (#ic) history of his forefathers.” 


EGETABLE Man Cook wanted for Club.— 
Apply to Steward, &c. Morning Post. 


Evidently not the Beef-Steak Club. 
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| 

| THE SECRET HISTORY OF 

| YESTERDAY. 

Bera THe REVELATIONS OF AN 

| INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE. 

(With grateful acknowledgments to 

| Mr. 

| No. I.—Way Marcecose never 
Speaks apove A WHISTLE. 


Allen Upward.) 


heen convulsed by the merry antics of the 
famous droll, reck little of the world of 
tragedy that lies concealed underneath 
| that quaint exterior. Yet a little reflec- 
‘tion would serve to remind them that 
| some of the saddest hearts have worn 
| the motley——Ricoterro, Grimapi, and 
| Mr. Gissow Bow gs, to mention no others. 
It is one of the strangest facts con- 
| nected with our civilisation, sophisticated 
and suspicious though it is, that its real 
mysteries seldom excite curiosity. 

Marcetine, perhaps the most perplex- 
ing figure of our times, has hitherto been 
accepted simply and solely for what he 

| appears to be—a clown in a circus. Yet 
| the most cursory inspection makes it clear 
that he positively teems with romance. 
| His name, to begin with, irresistibly 
| suggests a princely origin to anyone 
| acquainted with the famous passage in 
| Vincu.: J'u Marcellus eris. His nose, 
| again, is fraught with portentous signifi- 
| cance as of one not only born buat bred 
| in the purple. Most sinister and mys- 
| terious of all, however, is his resolute 
| and uncanny refusal to adopt the ordinary 
methods of communication. For I believe 
| it is an open secret that Mr. Orno Twice 
| _-mark again the Imperial association of 
| the name OrHo—his most intimate friend, 
| has never heard his illustrious colleague 
speak in his natural voice. 
| Tome personally Mancettye has always 
| been an object of the liveliest interest. 
| For years the task of fathoming the 
| secret of his identity and antecedents 
| baffled my most persistent endeavours. 
| Night after night I used to attend the 
Hippodrome in the hope that some 
unguarded gesture, some peculiar timbre 
of his whistle might furnish me with 
a clue, and at last | was rewarded for 
my patience. 
I was sit‘ing in the front row of the 
arena with my friend Count ScHaLKen- 
pacn, the Russian diplomatist, and just 
as MARCELINE was turning a somersault 
the Count observed, “The news from 
| the Balkans is rather serious.” I noticed 

that Marcetise seemed to totter as he 

regained his feet, and following up the 

clue that flashed into my brain I softly 
| whistled the opening bars of the Bul- 
| garian national anthem. MARceLive 
| instantly burst into tears and rushed 
| from the arena, followed disconsolately 
_by Mr. Orno Twice, and refused to 
| appear again that evening. 


-—- 


| 





The next night I took up my stand 
outside the stage door of the Hippo- 
drome at 10 o'clock. Manrce.ie’s private 
broughain was waiting for him, and the 
coachman was nodding on the box. The 
night was rather foggy, and, stealing 
noiselessly up from behind—here as else- 
where my experience in stalking elk in 
Oklahoma stood me in admirable stead— 


| lopened the door of the brougham on the 
Visrrors to the Hippodrome, who have | 


side farthest from the pavement and 
slipped inside. A quarter of an hour 
elapsed before Marce.ive appeared, clad 
in a faultless dress-suit, and entered the 
brougham. I should explain that, as 
the result of a long training under 
Japanese gymnasts, I have acquired the 
art of so shrinking into myself that he 
sat down beside me without being 
conscious of my presence. We drove off 
and had got as far as Piccadilly Circus 
before I broke’ the silence. 

“Prince,” I observed, “we have not 
met since the battle of Slivnitza.” 

Marce.ive started violently, and in alow 
and agonized whistle plainly indicated his 
desire that I should respect his incognito. 

“Yes,” I replied, “on condition that 
you explain how it is that from being a 
man of six feet high and broad in pro- 
portion, you have dwindled to your 
present dimensions.” 

Marcetive, or Prince ALEXANDER of 
Bulgaria, to call him by his true name, 
began to whistle his answer, but he soon 
broke down. ‘The effort was too great 
even for his powers, and, secure of my 
confidence, he actually broke into speech 
for the first time for many years. To 
reveal all that he told me would be to 
imperil the stability of more than one 
crowned head. Suffice it to say that, 
when he was kidnapped by the Russians, 
the cruel treatment and starvation to 
which he was subjected by his captors 
reduced his weight from 13 to 8 stone, 
and his height from 6 ft. 2 in. to 5 ft. 
lin. On his release he was so absolutely 
unrecognisable as to be unable to estab- 
lish his identity to the satisfaction of his 
subjects, and the Russians readily availing 
themselves of the advantage procured a 
venal substitute who bore an extra- 
ordinary resemblance to Prince ALEXANDER 
as he appeared before his removal. This 
substitute, in consideration of a handsome 
allowance, lived quietly in Austria—where 
he died a few years later as Count 
Hartrenau—and the real Prince, the hero 
of Slivnitza, was obliged to eke out a 
subsistence as a circus droll, under the 
self-imposed ban of perpetual silence, 
relieved by pathetically eloquent sibila- 
tion! But if Marce_re was thus betrayed 
into speech by my extraordinary acumen 
he has shown no further sign of self- 
revelation, relapsing into that impene- 
trable silence which is at once the 
admiration and despair of his devoted 
colleague, Mr. Orno Twice. 


PARISIAN GOSSIP. 


Mr. Pouywcn, who never goes abroad 
without his manual of French conversa- 
tion lessons on the famous Goury method, 
has felt inspired to add a few simple 
exercises of his own, intended—while 
adhering closely to the methods familiar- 
ized by recent publications—to apply 
this admirable system still farther to the 
homely details of modern life. Samples 
follow :— 


I.—L’ Allumette frangaise. 

La nuit arrive. 

Il fait sombre dans ma chambre. 

Je prends une boite d’allumettes. 

Je f ouvre. 

J’y prends une allumette. 

Je referme la boite. 

Je frotte l’allumette contre la boite. 

Je la frotte encore. 

Je continue a la frotter. 

L’allumette décharge 
horrible. 

Ma chambre est remplie d’un nuage 
épais. 

Je ne puis pas voir ni la boite ni 
l'allumette. 

Je m étouffe. 


XII.—Le retour de la Buvette. 


Je marche sur le trottoir. 

Je descends sur la chaussée. 

Je traverse la chaussée. 

_ Je remonte sur l'autre trottoir. 

Je m’assieds sur le trottoir. 

Je descends une autre fois sur la 
chaussée. 

Je m’assieds dans la chaussée. 

Je m’étends vers le trottoir. 

Il y a trop de passants sur le trottoir. 

Il ya trop de voitures sur la chaussée. 

J’avance la jambe droite. 

J’avance la jambe gauche. 

Je fais un, deux, trois, quatre pas— 
et demi. 

J’avance toutes les deux jambes 4 la 
fois. 


Je tombe. 
XX.—La Glissade. 


Je suis au sommet de I'escalier. 

Je m’incline sur la rampe. 

Je glisse. 

Une, deux, trois, quatre, cing, six, 
sept, huit, neuf, dix marches. 

J’arrive au troisiéme étage. 

Je glisse encore. 

J’arrive au deuxidme (étage). 

Je glisse encore. 

J’arrive au premier (étage). 

Je continue 4 glisser. 


odeur 


une 


Entendez-vous? C’est le cauchemar. 

J’ai mangé hier quelque chose qui me 
fait mal. 

Je souffre horriblement. 


Mais je ne suis pas au fond de 
lescalier. 


Je suis dans mon lit. 
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Brown. “I say, OLD Man, wHo’s THAT VERY PLAIN ELDERLY LADY YOU WERE WALKING WITI—NOW SITTING HERE?” 


Smith (the impecunious, who has married money). “On, THat’s mY Wire.” 
srown. “ Your Wire! 
Smith (pleasantly). “You weepy’t wuisrer, OLp May. Sue’s pear!” 


Bur”—(lowering his voice)—“ SHe HAS ONLY ONE EYE—AND 80 AWFULLY—I BEG YOUR PARDON—BUT——” 











; _ |“Mortal,” it sang, “thou think’st to 
THE ATOMIC WAIT OF LOVE. | The uttermost abyss of woe, [know 
[With reference to Sir Oriver Lopor’s theory | Who yet this blissful instant could 

that each atom of matter consists of many | Touch thy fair lady where she stood. 
electrons revolving endlessly and without con- How slow are molecules in mass 
taet within its bounds, the Atheneum recently | ‘7, : ow ' ! 
remarked that “the bard of the new day may c Pe — oe be ; 
croon the loves of the electrons.””) a © Wageay Save 

In matter finally resolved, 
Condemned to bear this primal curse, 
An atom for its universe. 


DisparsFuL Dapuye turned to flee, 

Young Epwiy rose from bended knee ; 

No wight before, no other heart, 

Had ever felt so keen a smart ; | ons ago, when time was not, 

His riven frame could scarce contain | Ere worlds were born, ere suns were hot, 

The pent emotions of his brain, | When Space by Form was unalloyed, 

Which, straying as emotions must, Ere even Chaos stained the void, 

Haply embraced a speck of dust ; [ loved Execrra. Oh the pace 

And since, however hearts may bleed, _| That I developed in the chase, 

A nice regard for trousers’ need As round our tiny bounds we flew 

Can batter at the gates of grief, Whilst planetary systems grew. 

He flicked it with his handkerchief. Ages of incandescent gas 

We felt them come, we watched them 
pass. 

Ages of shrinking nebule— 

They saw me follow, left her free. 

Stardust and clusters, Milky Ways, 

The birth of suns, the dawn of days, 

That miracle, by time evoked, 

Atom to atom sweetly yoked, 

Found me pursuing rapture missed, 

And coy Exzcrra still unkissed. 


Straightway there smote upon his ears 

Mysterious music of the spheres, 

Born of vibrations far above 

Perceptions not attuned by love. 

It rose, it fell, it rose again, 

It throbbed with a delicious pain, 

Grew shrill with rapture, onl with 
hate, 

And at the last articulate, 








Cursed be the Scientist who set 

Gulfs ‘twixt the two who else had 
met; 

And blest be he who yet shall come 

To bridge the sundering medium. 

Till then—O pity !—wedded bliss 

Must wait a eek hypothesis, 

And ceaselessly Exectra dodge 

Till Roland Otiver disLopae.” 


The music ceased. Young Epwix turned, 
Remorse in Daruye’s eye discerned ; 
One step, one clasp—The wise assert 
That Matter, in itself Inert, 

Possesses, whatsoe’er it be, 

This too—Compressibility. 





De Minimis. 

Tue Daily Telegraph advertises the 
following disaster : 

“ LOST, a Canvas Travelling Bag, containing 
Suit of Clothes, Japanese Cart, Diary.” 

In case the mislaid vehicle is recovered 
we can recommend a pony that should 
exactly fit it. The animal in question 
belongs to the breeding establishment 
for Shetland ponies at Great Hollenden 
Farm, and according to the Onlooker is 
“only thirteen inches high.” 
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LIVING HISTORY. 
News From THE Provinces. 


By means of a large crowd of people 
carefully grouped and attired in cos- 
tumes of the period, a reconstitution of 
the Court life of Lous rae Fourreeyts 
it Versailles is being effected for exhibi- 
tion by the cinematograph in French 
music halls. 

A number of tableaux of English 
historical episodes are now being arranged 
for the biograph on similar lines, for 
pre xluction at one of our halls of variety. 


Irom the “ Athelney Advertiser.” 

Last Wednesday King ALFRED THE 
Great burning the cakes formed a 
The biograph operator 
having stationed his instrument im a 
swineherd'’s kitchen at Athelney, Mr. 
Atrrep Austin, the Poet Laureate, whose 
interest in the great Saxon lawgiver is 
so well known, entered, attired fault- 
le asly in the garb of the period, and 
proceeded with infectious gusto to 
historic catastrophe. In- 
deed so enthusiastic did our premier 
warbler become in the excitement of the 
moment that he began to improvise a 
lyric, and a gramophone was at once 
ordered to be sent by special train from 
Bristol to record the inspiration. He 
subsequently danced a burnt-cake-walk, 
in which he was joined by the swine- 
herd’s wife (Miss Mimi Sr. Cyr), 

The cakes were furnished by friendly 
buzzards, : ‘ 


The fire by the Gas Light & Coke Co. 


From the “ Berkshire Barker.” 


Runnymede Island, near Staines, is 


realistic scene. 


enact the 





Alfred the Great plays a (burnt) cake-walk. 











Master Willy Shakspeare (Mr. Hall Caine) bringeth a deere unto Mistress Ann Hathaway 
(Miss Marie Corelli). 
(Our artist regrets that owing to a sudden return of that unconquerable aversion to publicity 
from which Miss Corelli chronically suffers, he has been once more foiled, at the last moment, 
in obtaining a likeness of England's greatest authoress.) 


for the most part deserted; but it 
presented a very gay sight last week, 
when some scores of gentlemen visited 
it for the purpose of grouping themselves 
as King Jomw and Barons in order that 
cinematoscope records of the signing of 
Magna Charta might be secured. At a 
little table sat the reluctant King, 
admirably impersonated by Mr. Banrour. 
Behind and beside him pressed the 
Barons, amongst whom Lords Burtoy, 
Hixpurr, and other prominent represen- 
tatives of the brewing interest were 
easily recognised, threatening him with 
glowering looks. Meanwhile the cine- 
matoscope ticked on, making a most 
impressive scene. 

Magna Charta supplied by the pro- 
prietor of the Great Liver Pills. 

Inexhaustible fountain-pen lent by 
Mr. Harotp Brose. 


From the “Warwickshire War Cry.” 

On an afternoon last week the villagers 
in the neighbourhood of Charlcote Park, 
near Stratford-on-Avon, were thrown 
into a state of the liveliest excitement 
by the visit of the biograph operator, 
intent upon reconstructing a famous 
incident in the life of our great drama- 
tist. A number of deer, which had been 
carefully trained by Mr. Hencier, were 
stationed picturesquely among trees, 
and these Mr. Haut Carve (kindly lent 
by the House of Keys) who made, we 
need hardly say, a perfect Saaxsreane, 





proceeded to steal, conveying the succu- 
lent quadrupeds one by one with the 
most dexterous surreptitiousness to the | 


Ann Hathaway of the moment (Miss 
Marie Coreti). As portraits of the last 
mentioned lady, who sheds new lustre 
on S#AKSPEARE’s town, are very rare, 
great popularity is expected for this 
series of views. 

The deer lent by the Master of the 
Buckhounds. 

Costumes designed by Mr. Sipvey Leer. 


From the “ Boston (Lincolnshire) Eagle.” 


Considerable interest has been aroused 
in the neighbourhood by the announce- 
ment that an enterprising firm of 
London photographers have chartered a 
sailing-vessel in order to reconstruct, by 
the aid of the cinematograph, the land- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth 
Rock. Dr. Ciurrorp and other leading 
Passive Resisters have been offered the 
principal réles amongst the emigrants, 
and it is stated that, if his engagements 
permit, Mr. Cuamper.ary will arrange to 
meet the Colonials on disembarkation 
with a view to securing their first offer 
of a preference to the mother country. 

An adequate supply of life-belts has 
been furnished by the Royal Humane 
Society, and Mr. Capsury has generously 
presented the Pilgrim Fathers with a 
complete outfit accurately copied from 
contemporary Puritan fashion plates. 


From the “ Hastings Clarion.” 


Thanks to the enterprise of a leading 
firm of London Bioscopists the inhabi- 
tants of this town and its environs were 
enabled on Friday last to witness an 
extraordinarily vivid representation of 
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the Battle of Senlac, as modern historians 
have taught us to call it. The climax of 
the engagement was the final onset on 
the English stockade by Duke Witiiam 
of Normandy, splendidly represented by 
Mr. Broprick in a su b suit of khaki, 
wearing the Order of the Red Eagle on 
the crest of his famous cap, and crying 
with infinite zest, “Haro! Haro! Peper 
Harow!” The Duke’s bowmen were 
gallantly led by Mr. Wiutam Arcuer, to 
whom was deputed the painful duty of 
discharging the fatal shaft that pierced 
the eye of King Haroxp, tastefully im- 
personated by a gentleman whose 
extraordinary likeness to Mr. ARnoip- 
Forsrer excited general comment. The 
part of the minstrel Tam.erer, who rode 
into battle tossing his sword and catch- 
ing it while he sang, was ably filled by 
Signor CrnquEvVALLt. 

The helmets designed by Mr. Broprick 
himself. 

Bows and arrows supplied by the 
War Office. 


From the “ Conway Clarion.” 


The cinematoscoping of the scene of 
the Bards cursing Epwarp tae First 
was successfully carried out at Conway 
last Monday. Prominent among the 
representatives of the Welsh patriots 
were Mr. Lioyp-Grorag, “ Manon,” and 
Mr. Witkie Barp. By way of lending 
further significance to the proceedings 
an effigy of the English tyrant, made up 
to represent Sir Wituiam Anson, was 
burnt amid the acclamations of the 
populace. 

Welsh expletives supplied by Mr. 
sey Roperts. 








CHARIVARIA. 


General Lyrrecton has declared the 
lesson of the recent manceuvres to be 
that we need not worry over the danger 
of foreign invasion. We are glad to 
hear from one in high authority that the 
Navy alone is strong enough to protect 
our shores. tase 

“The proudest feather in the caps of 
the ‘ Kilties’ is the fact that they created 
a furore among the most unmusical 
people on the face of the earth—namely, 
the people of the United States,” says 
a writer in a contemporary, and now he 
is wondering’ why he has not pleased 
either the Kilties or the United States. 


Some surprise has been expressed 
because Captain Hammon has rejected 
a candidate for the Fire Brigade on the 
ground of stoutness. We should have 
thought the danger of fat in the fire was 
recognised long ago. 

A correspondent complains, in the 
columns of a contemporary, of the loss 





of pictorial post-cards in transit. There 
is an ugly rumour abroad to the effect 
that some of the most carefully selected 
collections in the kingdom are owned 
by postmasters. 

A prize of £150 has been offered for 
a safety lamp suitable for the British 
Workman's Fates ‘One condition is 
that it should be ible for the owner, 
when drunk, to throw it from one end 
of the room to the other without danger 
of fire. With such a convenience, home 
will be home indeed. 

A Silent Woman has been discovered 
by the Maidenhead magistrates. It is 
said that she has already received more 
offers of marriage than she knows what 
to do with. 





The secret of photographing in colours 
has again been discovered. We were 
getting afraid that this year was going 
to be an exceptional one. 


Among the novelties shown by Canada 
at the —— Exhibition hag — 
eggs. ese are ran to kee 
good for a year. The orgie of iw 
in which the baffled egg indulges on the 
366th day can just be imagined. 

Another blow has been struck at 
Church attendance. The Dean of 
Norwicn has caused great indignation 
among a certain section of worshippers 
by preaching against the practice of 
flirting in church. 


Mr. W. T. Sreap has paid a visit to 
the performance at His Majesty’s Theatre, 
and we are pleased to hear that, for 
once, he was not a pro-Booer. 


It is stated that, at the first rehearsal 
of The Tempest, a super who took part 
in it was sea-sick. e must be grate- 
ful, we suppose, in an age of realism on 
the stage, that the management did not 
insist on this happening every evening. 


Messrs. Pearson have published their 
first sixpenny song. Suggested motto for 
the series: “ Sing a Song of Sixpence.” 

We think, by-the-by, that too much is 
being made of this “ Musical Revolu- 
tion.” It should not be forgotten that 
for a long time past certain firms have 
been publishing twopenny - halfpenny 
songs. ‘eee 

Sir H. H. Jomystow is back from Li- 
beria, and reports that the country has 
reached a high state of civilisation, 
nearly every native possessing a gramc- 
phone. 





FIGS AND THISTLES. 


“Unxcie,” said my niece Buov, who 
rarely patronises any but the lady's 
column of my paper, “what's ‘being 
engi in the interests of the 
monopolists’ mean? What is a mono- 
polist, Uncle?” 

“A monopolist,” I said patiently, “ is 
one who has an exclusive right to trade 
in some particular article. It is derived 
from the Greek pévos, meaning ‘alone,’ 
and wedcd»——” 

“But why shouldn't they?” said 
Busou, “I don’t see any harm in that.” 

I laid aside my book. I knew that 
the best method of imparting knowledge 
was by illustration. Busou put the paper 
down and came and sat upon the arm of 
my chair, where there was not room for 

er. 

“Suppose, Busou,” I said, “that you 
went to Kay's for a blouse——.” 

“T always go to Mawratimi’s,” put in 
Biyou. 

“Well, Mawrauo’s, then. Any one 
you like. And suppose Mawraini's had 
a monopoly of blouses—nobody else was 
allowed to sell them, you know. Then 
Manrauini’s could charge you anything 
they liked —a guinea or even more—and 
you would have to pay.” 

Busou burst out laughing, and began 
patting my cheek. 

“You dear old Uncle!” she said. 
“Why, that’s nothing at all! One of 
mine cost eS 

“Oh, never mind!” I said rather irri- 
tably. “Ten guineas—twenty—a hun- 
dred, if you like. I don’t know what 
these things cost. I’m only supposing.” 

“You might as well suppose some- 
thing sensible,” remarked Byuov. “ But 
go on, Uncle, about the monopolists.” 

“Suppose, then,” I continued, “ that 
they not only charged a — 
price, but made very poor blouses into 
the bargain without insertions,” | 
hazarded. ‘“ You couldn't go to another 
shop, you see.” 

“You could them to alter it some- 
how, I suppose,” said Busou. “I remem- 
ber when I was in there a few days ago 
I heard a woman ask——-” 

“But if they wouldn't alter it?” I 
interposed. “If they said you must pay 
their price and take it as it was, or go 
without a blouse at all-——-because you 
couldn’t go anywhere else? What then, 
Busou ?” 

“Oh, but they wouldn't,” said Busou, 
“There ’s such a nice man at May- 
TALINI'S.”” 

There was a slight pause. 

“Oh, Busou,” I said sadly, “I suppose 
you really can’t understand.” 

Busou looked hurt. 

“ Well, anyhow, I understand as much 
about monopolists as you do about 
blouses,” she said. 
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QUID PRO QUO. 


Brown (staying at a farm-house for his summer holidays). “I tixe your Boos, Mrs. CHeriton; BUT FISH IN THE COUNTRY OFTEN HAS 


CCH A STRONG FLAVOUR 


Farmer's Wife 


“Yes, Sir. Bor my Lonpon WHAT YOU LOSE ON THE FISH YOU GAIN ON THE EGGs.” 








A SONG OF THE OPEN ROAD. 
(After Walt Whitman's poem of the same name.) 


Srartine eagerly, | come to the Open Road. 

Viens, ma chére! it is an important public thoroughfare.) 

Before me is a formidable barricade of planks and rope, and 
a steeply escarped mound. 

Beyond lies a gaping fosse, deeply dug out. 

No! this is not Port Arthur; itis London, and a chief artery 
of traffic.) 

Brawny delvers heave shovelfuls of dark brown earth from 
below, at slow and measured intervals, between lengthy 
pulls at cans of some white metal. 


Give me your hand, camarado, you are evidently working by 


| the hour, and not at piecework.) 
| Which way goes London's congested traffic? Have you no 
buses running east and west? no motors? no bicycles? 
\re there no heavy vans to block progress in the busiest 
time of the day ? 
Ah! they have gone round some half mile, by way of the 
Embankment and small side streets. 
Other roads have I also seen in passing, roped in with cords 
and iron rods—their turn will come after. 
Viens, ma chére, 


Can you leap a ten-foot chasm, or walk an eighteen-inch 
plank bridge ?) 
We will cross the road. 








Election Intelligence. 


Lady (after doing a little canvassing). You know you are 
entitled to a vote. Are you on the register? 

Yokel. I’m sure I don’t know, Miss. 

Lady. Well, have you ever given your name in? 

Yokel. No, Miss. I ain’t never give my name to no one; 
‘cept to schoolmaster, time o’ the Coronation feed. 


A Oye Pouxp Nore.—The Lorp Mayor has been fre- 
quently described as “a King within his own dominions 
east of ancient Temple Bar.” Now, as has been shown by the 
cordially unanimous vote last week, the Lorp Mayor elect, who 
enters on his duties next month, is a brand-new Sovereign, 
being One Pound, sterling, uncommonly sterling. This 
Sovereign, once invested with the Mayoralty, won't be 
changed for a whole year, and there is no doubt that the 
City and Corporation of London will receive full value for 
the Pound that must last them for the next twelve months. 
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“THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE.” 


Luma. “HAS HE GONE? THAT’S ODD; I DON’T REMEMBER SIGNING ANYTHING. WELL, 
ANYHOW, 1’M GOING BACK HOME.” 
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MASTERS OF FENCE. 







Tae Avromy PoxiticaL TOURNAMENT OPENS WITH A GREAT Sworp ayn Dacoer Ficut BETWEEN TWO FENCERS OF DISTINCTION. 











THE COMPLETE JOURNALIST. 
[At the conference of the Institute of Jour- 
nalists recently held in Glasgow, Mr. A. F. 
Rospins warned the public against illusory 
advertisements designed to attract unwary 
aspirants to journalistic fame, and referred in 
particular to one which announces that for a 
fee of £5 anyone who can read and write can 
at once become not merely a Journalist but a 
brilliant Journalist, capable of taking the most 
exalted position in the profession. ]} 
In the realms of gold I ’ve wandered, 
Culling pearls and precious stones 
Thus in pleasing fashion pondered 
Vera SopHontsBa JONES. 
Prizes I have won past telling ; 
Teacher always thought me quick 
At the arts of writing, spelling, 
Reading and arithmetic. 


Thus my early steps meandered 
Round the sweet Pierian pool ; 
First I passed the highest standard 
At the Balham Public School ; 
Then, with ardour undiminished, 
Higher glories still I won 
Till the Tooting Poly. finished 
What the Board School had begun. 


Then a mighty point was mooted : 
Which, | wondered, was the line 
Most particularly suited 
To the talents which were mine ? 


| 


Duties coarse and low and menial 
Filled with loathing all my soul, 

Nor were counters more congenial 
Than the vile domestic réle. 


Other girls in ruthless fetters 
Might be doomed to pass the day 
Typing sordid business letters 
With a pittance for their pay ; 
My aspiring soul revolted 
From this slavish sort of thing ; 
Pegasus had not yet moulted 
Every feather from his wing. 


While I wondered, darkly troubled, 
Which profession would be best, 
On a sudden joy-springs bubbled 
Gurgling gaily in my breast ; 
Fast my pulses beat and faster 
Till the heart within me laughed 
For a fiver I could master 
All the journalistic craft. 


Just the life my soul had pined for ! 
Clearly I began to see 

I was certainly designed for 
Journalism, fair and free. 

Thus my gifts should not be wasted, 
Nor my life be turned to gall 

Straightway to the School I hasted 
And deposited my all. 


There with diligence I studied 
For a busy month or more, 


Till my very soul was flooded 
Deep with journalistic lore. 

Pitman was my ruling passion, 
And my fingers learnt the trick 

As they flew in nimble fashion 
O’er the keyboard of my Blick. 


Now I’m ready for my readers, 
And I sigh for pen and ink ; 

O! to dash off brilliant leaders 

| Teaching millions what to think ! 

Matchless services I proffer, 
And I think it only fair 

To expect the speedy offer 
Of an editorial chair. 





| Mr. Punch’s Proverbial Philosophy. 
| Facts are stubborn things, but nothing 


in comparison to a woman's fancies. 

There are those who do ill for wealth 

and blush to find it fame. 
| The man who is “a good fellow in his 
|way”’ is often in our way too. 

It is better to be born lucky than 
rich; but, perhaps, on the whole, it is 
best to avoid being born at all. 

Happy is the man that findeth wisdom 

but he must be content to be happy 
alone. 

Trifles matter; a sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow is remembering tuppenny things. 
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THE PLEASURES OF IMACINATION. 


Tue riding-lights of a hundred yachts 
twinkled in a long line across the bay. 
(he waiting boats’ crews on the jetty 
vere making furtive excursions into the 
Marine Hotel, for it was getting near 
closing time. Outside the bar a yellow- 
haired damsel with a mandolin and a 
well-worn voice recited some lines on the 
futility of unrequited affection : 
a gel 


“Wot is the yewse—of luvvin’ if the 


wel don’t lav yew tew?.. .” 


The dinghy was alongside the steps, 
and I was only waiting for Groror. I 
was getting anxious about him. He had 
insisted upon coming ashore to do some 
shopping, though with a want of can- 
| dour quite rare in him he had refused to 
| reveal the nature of his requirements. 
| In fact he had not been himself all day. 

By the morning’s post had arrived a 

letter from the only girl in the world, 
| and his face had fallen as he read it. 
He had even, to my amazement, made a 
remark uncomplimentary to the writer 
of it. 

| had not had the pleasure of meeting 
this lady, but during Geroror’s sojourn 
with me in the Nepenthe I had heard a 
deal about her. I knew, for 
instance, that she was very beautiful, and 
that her intellect was far above the 
average; "that though endowed with a 
sense of humour unusual in her sex she 
was uncommonly serious for her age; 
that she was severely domesticated, 
besides being a thorough sportswoman : 
and that in every one of the fine 
arts, but especially in music, she had 
attained a level of accomplishment much 
above that of the mere amateur. If, as 
| believed, the letter foreboded the 
blighting of Grorar’s hopes with regard 
to so extraordinary a creature, I was 
surely justified in feeling anxious as to 
the consequences. 
“ Wot if she's fair beyond all compare, and wot 
| if her eyes are blew, 
| Wot is the yewse—of luvvin’—a gel—if the 

gel do—on't—luy yew?” 


good 
OOK 


| I paced up and down the jetty, trying 
to formulate a satisfactory answer to 
this exasperating query. I had indeed 
partly ‘succeeded, when I caught sight 
of Grorce hurrying down to meet me. 
[ devoutly hoped he might not catch the 
drift of the ditty as he passed: but his 
| heart was evidently responsive to an 

echo of its own pain. He paused, and 

waited endean a gas-lamp until the 
| damsel repeated the refrain. Then he 

gave her money. My worst fears were 
| confirmed. Her eyes, I suddenly remem- 
| bered, were blue. Poor Grorae! He 
had told me so only a day or two before. 

“ Groror, my boy,” I began gravely, 
| holding out my hand, ostensibly to pull 
| him into the boat, but really to assure 


‘him of my sympathy, “ Grorce, my boy, 
‘tis better a 

“* Better late than never.” I know!” 
said Gporce, as he sat down in the stern. 

This blatant optimism was, I felt sure, 
a mere blind. He then proceeded to 
account for his lateness by saying he 
had had great difficulty in finding the 
shop he wanted. 

“Not a chemist’s shop, Grorce?” I 
blurted out, as a dreadful thought struck 
me. 

“Try again,” said Grorce ; “‘ whatever 
made you think of that?” 

“T hardly supposed,” I replied eva- 
sively, “ that other shops would be open 
at this hour.” 

“They mostly live over their shops 
here,” said Grorcr. “I’ve got what I 
wanted right enough.” 

His determination had clearly been 
equal to rousing some tradesman from 
the retirement of his back parlour. I 
plied the sculls in silence, and was try- 
ing to think of an innocent motive that 
might drive a man to so desperate a 
remedy, when we arrived alongside the 
Nepenthe. Gworce stood up. By the 
light that came through the cabin 
scuttle I descried half-an-inch of a shin- 
ing metal tube sticking out of his 
breast-pocket. 

“Georce,” I said severely, “ you've 
been buying a pistol!” 

“Wrong again!” he said, with a 
mocking laugh, as he sprang on board. 
We soon turned in, and never before 
had Georce’s snoring given me such a 
sense of relief. 

I was awakened in the early morning 
by a sound as of birds twittering just 
overhead. I thought I must be dream- 
ing, as we were lying a good half mile 
from the shore. Sitting up to listen, 
my eyes fell upon Gerorce’s bunk. It 
was unoccupied. With the thoughts of 
the previous evening crowding upon my 
returning consciousness, I rushed up 
the ladder and looked out on deck. 
There was no one there. The blush of 
dawn still lingered over sea and sky, 
and ashore the houses, smokeless and 
silent, presented to the eye only a 
monotony of drawn blinds. Not a living 
thing was to be seen. A quick glance 
at the dinghy still fastened astern 
assured me that Grorce had not landed. 
Alas! there was but one other alternative. 


Georce had jumped overboard ! 


“ Wot y the vewse—of luvvin—a gel—if the 

Surely my mind was becoming un- 
hinged—else why should that mysterious 
whistling as of birds overhead resolve 
itself into an attempt to reproduce the 
notes of the yellow-haired damsel’s song 
—truly, a very sorry, jerky attempt, 
but still——— I looked up. Seated com- 





fortably on the crosstrees was Grorce, 





thoughtfully practising on the penny 
whistle. ‘“Gprorce!” | gasped. 

“Hallo!” hesaid. “ Toy symphony— 
great rot—next week— She-who-must-be- 
obeyed—so musical, you know. Thought 
I could work it without disturbing you 
—awfully sorry, old man!” 








A SNAPPED TIE. 
I Never woo'd thee, love of mine, 


Nor ever called thee fair ; 
These ardent lips ne er quested thine 
To seek love’s guerdon there ; 
And yet I felt, with sudden thrill 
Of mingled joy and fear, 
That we were linked, for good or ill, 
That morning on the pier. 


Alas! my heart, with sorrow racked, 
Must evermore bewail 

The stern and melancholy fact 
That fishing-lines are frail. 

With me remains a broken heart, 
With thee, as souvenir, 

The broken hook I saw depart, 
That morning, on the pier. 








SHAKSPEARE ON THE LIVE WIRE. 


Sir,—Though it must not be supposed 
from the above title that SHaksPEARE was 
a precursor of Bionpi, yet nowhere is 
his intelligent anticipation more dis- 
played than in those allusions which 
prove him to have been keenly sensible 
to the dangers lurking in the live wire. 

In Hamlet, for instance, he refers to 
“the thousand natural shocks that flesh 
is heir to,” and adds, “Tis a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished.” There is 
here evidence of dyspeptic melancholy, 
as if the prospect of contact with the live 
wire were eminently desirable. Again 
(ibid.), “When we have shuffled off this 
mortal coil.” This is a facetious reference 
to the falling of overhead trolley wires. 

In another part of the soliloquy we 
read, “‘Their currents turn awry,” 
which is an obvious allusion, somewhat 
clumsily expressed, to the necessity of 
making the wire harmless. 

Students of Lanpor will remember a 
passage in which the poet refers to him- | 
self as a solid bar of metal, and com- 
plains of imitators who draw it out into 
a thin wire and dissipate its force: “I | 
am the bar from which they draw their 
wire.” By an ingenious correction of 
the printer this line was made to run, 
“IT am the bar from which they draw 
their wine.” A converse error seems to 
have crept into a passage in Othello, 
where Cassio says, “O thou invisible 
spirit of wine . .. let us call thee 
devil.” “ Wine” is of course a printer's 
error; “wire” was evidently in the 
Bard's mind, “spirit of wire” being a 
euphonious periphrasis for electricity.— | 
Yours, Owce Saocxep, Twice Say. | 
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| be purchased at 6d. a dozen. 


| tious at a cost of 2d. a set 
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A MATTER OF DIET. 

“You're looking pale,” said Miss 
Mewror sharply. 

Yes,” I replied, “1’ve been working 
too hard.” 

“ Pooh!” said Miss Mewtor; “you ‘ve 
been eating too much!” 

Of course if anyone else said that 
to me it would be the end of everything, 
but Lam as much under Miss MentTor’s 
thumb now as I was at school when she 
made her butt in class and her 
favourite out of it. Miss Menror leaned 
forward in her chair, and fixing me 
with her eye said dramatically 


ne 


| furs I brooded daily over in “ Wearing 


the scheme, and my cheeks burned and 
my eyes sparkled as the full magnifi- 
cence of the simpler life dawned upon 
me. With my food at 6d. a day, the 
world was at my feet, and that tantalis- 
ing sheet of plate-glass need no longer 
separate me from the set of moleskin 

” 
window. 

“ Promise me you will give it a week’s 
trial ?”’ said Miss Mentor, and | promised 
with a full heart and tried to thank her 
for giving me the great opportunity of 
my life. She also was much moved, and 
pecked my cheek with unusual fondness, 
and then she left me—so wrought up 
and excited I hardly knew how to wait 





doubt get to like them). Sweet omelette 
(omelette a little queer, egg not quite 
pickled enough). Sat up rather late, in 
case sample man should return. ‘Total 
cost, 6d. 

Turspay. Breakfast.—Glass of water, 
captain's biscuit toasted, poached pickled 
egg. During morning remembered satis- 
fying qualities of raw cocoanut. Bought 
one for 3d., a bargain, cost man 3}d. in 
market. Threw it about room for 
upwards of an hour; found shell un- 
breakable but wonderful bouncer ; nearly 
broke front tooth and smashed clock. 
Neighbours knocked on wall. Gave it 
up and had early lunch. 

Lunch.— Glass of milk. Kipper sauté. 





“Live on sixpence a day, and live 
liberally ‘ 

“T eouldn’t do it!” I eried. 

“You could—without — 


monotony and without stint. 
I've it myself. One 
merely has to discover the 
point where normal appetite 
and gluttony 


done 


ends begins. 
improved my health, halved 
my expenses and doubled my 
banking account. Of course,” 
she said, tossing her gaunt 
chin, “looks have no weight 
with me,” 

“ Of course,” I assented. 

“ Looks,” she repeated with 
“T have 
always risen superior to—but 
| have yet to be told mine are 
impaired.” 

“Improved!” I exclaimed 
heartily. 

“So I am led to suppose,” 
she remarked more genially. 
“ You will remember, from my 
lectures on Proteids and Carbo- 


essential to repair the wear 
and tear of the body?” 

I looked down and fiddled 
with my rings. 

“What!” 
you forgotten my special classes on 
Fibrin, Gluten, and Albumen ?” 


“Oh no, Miss Mentor,” I replied, “1 | 


remember them well!” 


them. 

“Captain's biscuits at 3d. a pound,” 
she said, “steamed and eaten with 
pepper and lettuce, form an ample and 
satisfying meal. Pickled eggs, contain- 
ing many flesh-forming qualities, may 
Brains, 
fried or fricasseed, are wonderfully nutri- 

“How cheap!” I cried. 

“Not necessarily,” she replied; “it 
depends on the quality. Some would 
be dear at the price.” Was it fancy, or 
did she look in the direction of my head ? 

Gradually, step by step, she unfolded 


[“ The ‘ Brodrick ’ Cap is to be replaced.”—Daily Paper.] 
Tommy ATKINS, HOWEVER, MUST NOT BE UNDULY ELATED BY THE NEWS. 
THE ABOVE DESIGNS BY VARIOUS PROMINENT OFFICIALS ARE, WE BELIEVE, 


SAFELY PIGEON-HOLED aT THe War OrFice, AWAITING THE CHANCE TO| roast chicken and sausages, 
EARN UNDYING FAME FOR THEIR INGENIOUS INVENTORS. 


- Captain’s biscuit baked. 
Hunted up old adventure book 








4 
Fafork Gus, 





GQ Bay “a4, inneralow 


dealing ‘with privations of 
braves on prairie. Found 
they eased pangs with tobacco 
and tightening their belts. 
Tightened mine two holes. 
Have done this before on 
dressy occasions, but never 
with such increased feelings 
of comfort. Bought cigarettes 
(three a penny), smoked two, 
and felt decidedly less hungry. 
Four o'clock, tea and shrimp 
(found it in fish-boy’s basket 
|when he brought kipper). In- 
tercepted sample man in next 
street, accepted small packet, 
Zz which on return home proved 
.| | to be Globe Polish. Smashed 
cocoanut with dumb - bell; 
found the inside a greenish 
‘brown and most unpleasant. 
Fear man was swindled at 
market. Cried a little. 


a 











| Dinner.—Thick oxtail, cod- 
fish and oyster sauce, beef- 
\steak and kidney pudding, 


| apple pie, banana cream, 





maraschino jelly, coffee. 


(for the morrow and the dawn of the Wanted beefsteak and kidney pudding 





she cried sternly, “ have | simpler life. 


An extract from my diary will suffice 
to describe subsequent events : 
Monpay. Breakfast.—Glass of water, 


(Forgot top of pepper-pot was 
loose.) Enjoyed meal with exception of 
captain’s biscuit. Started out for long 
country walk, took wrong turning and | 
found myself opposite ‘“ Wearing’s” | 
window. Must have pelerine taken | 
up on shoulders. 

Lunch.—Captain’s biscuit (tried it 
dry), glass of milk, compéte of water- | 
cress and bloater paste. Watched 
sample man distributing packets of 
cocoa on opposite side of road, but he’ 
went off with friend before he reached 


here. Think his employer should be 
told. 
Dinner.—Fricasseed brains (shall no 


back after coffee, but feared waiter— 


made up with chocolates and preserved 


' fruits. 


Wepyespay.— Heard Miss Mentor’s 


And. indeed I | steamed captain’s biscuit, pepper and knock and slipped out at back door. 
| did, and the fun we used to have at| lettuce. 








Scene— Barrack Square, after inspection 
of arms, at which the Companys 
Commander has been examining his 
men’s rifle-bores with the aid of the 
little reflector which is commonly 
dropped into the breech for this 


purpose. 


Private Atkins (who has been checked 
for a dirty rifle). ’Ere, it’s all bally 
fine! The Orficer ’e comes an’ looks 
down the barrel with a bloomin’ mikero- 
scope, and the privit soljer ’e ‘as to 
clean ’is rifle with ’is naked heye! 
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SHOULD MOTORISTS WEAR 
MASKS? 

‘Plus de lunettes spéciales pour MM. les 
chauffeurs. Ils devront conduire comme les | 
cochers ordinaires & yeux nus ou avec les | 
lunettes ordinaires de myopes ou de presbytes. | 
Nos sportsmen déclarent que ces lunettes de 
motoristes favorisent l'anonymat. Ces lunettes 
sont de véritables masques. On fait sous ce 
masque ce qu'on n’oserait pas faire & vi 
découvert. En France il est défendu de se 
masquer en dehors du temps de carnaval .. . 
si le masque tombe, la vitesse des 
motors deviendra fatalement nor- 
male.”—M. N. de Noduwez in the 
“ Times” of September 20.) 


Mr. Ponca has collected a 


[ It has } 
forbidding 


| subject of the above-quoted 


| letter. 


}motor-car in the Drury Lane panto, | 
|found I wanted not only goggles, but 


| 





this country.) 


Shereefian Majesty inside the “ bonnet” 
of an armoured car. The accompanying 
inscription, translated, runs :—‘‘ To the 
Honoured Sidi Punch!—Be it known 


knee-pads, chest-protectors, bustles, and 
funny-bone guards as well. I should 


think a false face was necessary! My | from this Our letter (may Allah exalt its | 
word !” validity and render it luminous as the 
Mr. Cuartes Jargorr replies :—‘ Of|sun and moon!) that the cart of Shaitan | 


course motorists should wear masks, but 
let's be fair to the humblest pedestrian 
or cyclist—these should all go masked | 
as well. We should then never know 


forms a very efficient — for the 
whole of Our Imperial person, and not 


troubles in Our city of Marrakesh. Are 

-—_______—_— you well, equal to heaven and 
earth? Peace.” 

AN ANTICIPATION. General Srorsset, sends a 

een suggested that the law recently passed in America wireless message from Port 

the wearing of hideous masks should be introduced into Arthur vid Chifu:—‘* Have 





Mr. Kipiina writes: 


|“ Through dirt, sweat, burns, 


| highways. 


| mask 


| tion ? 
| and 


| tends to the avoidance of ad- 


| said : - 
Let ’em out on the Fifth of November, 


| that’s what J ’d do! 
| the lot of ’em!” 


bursts, smells, bumps, break- 
downs, and explosions I have 
ittained to the perfect joy of 
the scorcher. I have suffered 
much on the southern British 
My Tibetan devil- 
shall therefore add to 
their terrors. Besides, I wore 
gig-lamps at school. What 
do they know of Sussex who 
only Burwash know?” 
Mr. Beersonm Tree tele- 
phones: “The most beautiful 
of all arts is that of make-up. 
We cannot all resemble Cali- 
ban, but why should not the . 
motorist aspire in that direc- a 
Life is but a masque, ‘ 
all roads lead to His 
Majesty's.” 
Miss Marie 
graphs: “ 
mity and 


Core tele- 
I am all for anony- 
everything that 


vertisement. If people must 
ride in motors, let them have 
the decency to disguise them- a 
selves as effectually as possi- fa 
ble, and shun all contact with 





: be ease » 
hice. masquées, Please send 
. some road-hogs. 


4 ’- 
Ae Mee 
be eaten thankfully, as we are 


= : Te Ct 
7 parm 5 
snk f te of a labourer behind a hedge 
“ 7 kr LF ze on the Brighton Road) :-—‘*'Oo 
Re are you a-gettin’ at? Do you 
hs. ao see any mote in my eye? If 


So long—do svidanya !”’ 





L’ve a stop-watch !” 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 

Ir is rumoured that Dr. 
Ray is about to publish a 
story partly derived from Mr. 
Crockett’s A Stickit Ministry 
rer and partly from Mr. Bannie’s 
= ; The Little Minister. It will 
e Si be called The Wee Meenistry. 
- A great demand is antici 
eck pated for General Kuropa’ 
bene We oss oe KIN’s new volume, which is to 

o* be entitled, How to beat Jappy 
‘4 e] though harried. 

Considerable success has 
attended Admiral Toco’s début 
in the field of dramatic litera 
ture. His hair-raiser, entitled 
Port d’ Arthur, is having an 


tet 
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their kind.” 

Mr. Jem Surra, cabdriver, in | 
the course of an interview, | 
“Masks ? Not ’arf!! 


and throw a match in their oil-tanks 
I’d anonymous 


“A Middle-aged Lady of Quality” 


| (who does not otherwise sign her letter) 


writes :—“‘As my nose goes blue and 
my face gets generally all the colours of 
the rainbow during a smart spin on my 
motor, | would rather not have my 
personal appearance described by any 


tifiable.” 
Mr. Dan Leno gives his opinion 
thus :—“ My word! When I drove a 


PC. A1. “Now Tex, ovr with TuHaT worripte Mask!” 
Motorist. “Tms iss’? 4 Mask 


unexpectedly long run in the 
East End. 
The King of Ivaty is said 
——_—_—- —- to have received a gracious 
whom we were running down, and could | letter from Mr. Guy Boornsy, who ex 
not be accused of animus in the matter | presses his appreciation of the personal 
of singling out any special individual | compliment implied by the inclusion of 
for our attentions.” 
King A royso favours us with the | tian names. 
following gracious and autograph res- paeeperre 
| ponse :—“ As I have just paid £5000 for | 


” 





masked all my batteries, and | 
am reduced to firing balles | 
us | 
They would | 


Our countenance only, during the present | 


running very short of zakuska. | 


Policeman XX. (in the réle | 


you want to know the time, | 


NikoLa among the infant Prince's chris- | 


Messrs. Hurcumson announce “a new | 


|two Paris cars I mean to use them, in| novel by the pen of Riva, with the title | 


spite of what old Maura, the Premier,|of The Silent Woman: A Romance of 
says. He is a rotter, and is jolly well|the Peak Country”; and make the 
mistaken if he thinks I am going to| further interesting disclosure that “ the 
lona anarchist. No masks for me! | 
“Yor. Rey.” | Tue Orpeat py Fine. 
The Sultan of Morocoo forwards a|chen Porter, with good experience 
picture post-card, representing his | boiled.”—Adzt. in the “ Irish Tvmes.” 


| lady journalist on the prowl, and there- hide my Bourbon nose from any Barce-| scene of the story is laid in Derbyshire.” | 
| fore prefer to render myself uniden- 


“ Wanted, Kit- | 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Cowra back from a week in Surrey, whose leafy lanes 
and ancient highways he has surveyed from the point of 
vantage of the bhox-seat on a 40-h.p. Mercédés, my Baronite 
finds on his table The Complete Motorist 
(Meruven). The title is audacious, but Mr. 
Firsox Youno justifies its use. Not since 
the motor-car became a part of daily life 
in this country has there been produced so 
thorough and comprehensive an account of 
its evolution, construction, and use. Thorough 
master of the subject, Mr. Youre has the gift 
of dealing with its intricacies in luminous manner suitable to 
the minor intelligence of the layman. In successive chapters 
he deals with the petrol car, the steam car, and eke the 
electric car. He gives valuable hints on the selection of a 
car, on its care, and on the art of driving. In brief, up to 
date he leaves nothing more to be said on a subject whose 
social and business interest spreads from week to week. 
Among a packet of letters written to the author by various 
experts and enthusiasts is one from Rupyarp Kiptixe, which 
happily defines the real joy of motoring as “ the exploration 
of this amazing England. To me it is a land full of stu- 
pefying marvels and mysteries, and a day in the car in an 
English county is a day in some fairy museum where all the 
exhibits are alive and real.” So says my Baronite, fresh 
from Surrey in rare September summer weather. 





L. T. Meane dedicates Love Triumphant (Fisner Unwi) 
to G. F. Warts, R.A., whose “ well-known picture inspired 
the name,” though it has not quite succeeded in successfully 
inspiring the novelist, who acknowledges a certain indebted- 
ness for “ the primary idea of this story, and for much that is 
best in its subsequent development, to my friend Pmuip 
Hore.” It is therefore the author himself who directs us to 
Hope for the best. But it must be confessed that, if the 
foregoing frank acknowledgment does not seem to leave 
much of L. T. Meape’s work open to criticism, yet the 
Baron is of opinion that the writer, nominally responsible 
for the story as a whole, is entitled to a mead of praise. 
So interesting is the prologue that the reader expects great 
things from the story; but in this expectation, although 
the latter is founded upon a good if not particularly 
original basis, the reader is doomed to disappointment. 
The characters soon become tiresome, and the meagre plot 
is tediously, because discursively, worked out. Call in the 
Chief Baron’s friends, Master Skipper and Mate Skimmer, 
to assist the unpractised novel-reader, and these two eminent 
experts will appreciate Love Triumphant at its just value. 


The British Isles, as depicted by two artists, each eminent 
in his own particular line, namely Messrs. Pen and Camera, 
is the'title of a volume, handsomely bound and most effec- 
tively got up, published hy Messrs. Cassen. & Co. It 
is very fully illustrated, not only with engravings of all 
degrees of excellence and every variety of size, but this feast 
for the eye is also furnished with a choice service of daintily 
coloured plates, the sight of which whets the appetite for 
excellent pabulum provided in the letterpress. As a book 
of reference it will be most welcome to the experienced tra- 
veller, and ought to act as an incentive to the British tourist 
who has yet to make the acquaintance of the land he lives in. 


My Nautical Retainer offers the heartiest congratulations to 
Mr. Sr. Jomy Hawxry on his brilliant little volume, Lost Master- 
pieces and other Verses (Constante). As almost all these 
parodies and some of the “other Verses” have appeared in 
his own pages, it would savour too much of self-praise if Mr. 
Punch were to say all that he thought about their merits. 
He will therefore avail himself of the testimony of an unbiassed 





observer, who seems to have paid to Mr. Hanxm’s work the 
same involuntary compliment that Zeuxis paid to the curtain 
in the picture by Parruasivus. To give a greater plausibility 
to his title, Mr. Hayxry represents these Lost Masterpieces of 
Verse as part of the collection of a certain Cyrus P. Tuckerr, 
millionaire of Chicago; and so close are the imitations that 
they would appear to have imposed upon no less astute a 
connoisseur than the critic of the Daily Graphic. “ Mr. 
Hawkiy,” says he, “or rather Mr. Cyrus P. Tuoxerr, has got 
hold of some remarkable gems of hitherto unpublished poetry, 
and in most cases there seems to be no reason to doubt their 
authenticity .... Of the two fragments-from the pen of 
Mr. Kretiyc, one of them, ‘ Marching Orders,’ we think we 
have heard before.” Eulogy can no further go. 

The other verses, though some of them are based on 
themes that have lost their immediate poignancy, were well 
worth preserving for their gaiety and scholarly technique. 
If this little book does not pretend to cover a very wide 
range of humanity, or make a very catholic appeal to general 
experience, its virtues of craftsmanship are still strong enough 
to earn for Mr. Hankin a place among the very best writers of 
light verse. 


Polities for the Pocket (a good honest poacher’s pocket) is 
an anonymous brochure, published by G. P. Purnam’s Sons. 
It provides instruction, by Two Who Know, for the incipient 
statesman. It abounds in strenuous fun, directed with 
admirable impartiality at both sides, and therefore likely to 
give annoyance to neither. Labouring in a rather well-worn 
field, and in an age when most good things have been said long 
ago, the authors have achieved a more than decent measure 
of originality. Among the best of many happy ideas is the 
announcement of a work by Mr. Swirr MacNe.t, catalogued 
as, “John Bull as he really is (Limp calf).” 


Australia sends us a real good novel in Sisters (HutcHinson). 
It is a study of divers types of womanhood, and Apa 
Camprince proves to be a mistress of the art. The story 
opens in Australia, making us acquainted with the manner 
of life of varied classes of colonists, from the aristocratic 
Pennycuiks to the Breem family of drapers. Between the 
two rolls a sea of prejudice wider and deeper than that which 
exists in this country between a belted Earl and a wholesale 
tea-dealer. Deborah Pennycuik is a fine character, standing 
out in magnificent contrast with the littlenesses of her sisters. 
On the whole a fresh breezy book, which my Baronite recom- 
mends to any in search of a novel with some novelty. 


If it’s a good title you want, here it is in The League of 
the Leopard (Joms Lone), by 
Harotp Brypioss. The story 
commences well, and then, owing 
to the author’s evident anxiety 
to work out his plot by deve- 
lopment of character, it becomes 
wearisome. The title suggests 
powerful dramatic action and 
sensation, but ‘tis “not there, 
not there, my child.” Should 
the reader summon to his aid 
the ever nimble Master Skipper, 
he may arrive with some satis- 
faction at the finish. 











TeLuixc urs, put Nor From Marxs-weN.—The Ramsgate and 
Margate fishermen, hitherto considered by Mr. Marks 
as net gains for his candidature, are, it seems, likely to 
regard him as a queer fish and as not promising to be a great 
catch for them. Some telling hits, made in speeches by one 
of the most influential of the Ramsgate electors, must be to 
Mr. Marks as Wei-gall and Wormwood. 














